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f the Mirror 


THE LAST VIOLET. 
BY IANTHE. 


The following lines were occasioned by receiving from a very dear 


. | ‘ 
To preserve the natives in a defenceless state, vessels of | lighted the principal room, amidst a profusion of evergreen, 


‘| war are kept cruising around the island to prevent the land- 
ing and sale of fire-arms and ammunition. 
, however, had eluded the vigilance of the blockade, and suc- 


ead, on chrisunas-day, a violet which had been found growing in | ceeded in affording to the helpless warriors a small but good 


open air 
I'm weary of biding the pitiless blast, 
I'm weary of lingering the lonely—the last; 
Too long 1 have pined for the soft summer shower 
And the sunbeam to waken each slumbering flow: 
Too long I have drooped o’er the leaf-covered bed 
Where my kindred so early lay withered and dead 


In vain tiny rich treasures of fragrance I fling 

They mingle not now with the breezes of spring 

Too rude are the rough blasts of winter to bear 

Such perfume as gladdens the mild summer air 

And the violet, the pride of the spring, droops and div 
Unknown and unwept, ‘neath December's dark ski« 
Oh! better, far better, twould be could I fad 
Mid the clustering locks of some pitying maid 
But I listen in vain for the echoing tread 
Of the young and the gay round my verdure 
And too long I have waited the hand that might save 
My tempest-bowed form from a snow-hidden grave 


less bed 


Vhou art come—thou ert com aye, know thee nov 
By the echoless step and the thoughtful brow 
By the calm sweet smile on the lip wich tells 


\supply of the necessary means of resistance. 
Shortly after this fortunate occurrence the troops were 
called to the field, and by the assistance of the unexpected re- 


lief, they supposed, notwithstanding the scanty provision of 
their arms, that they would present an invincible front to the, 


enemy. 

To inspire confidence in the expedition, and to insure its 
success, the old king himself, the father of Nieponegoro, de- 
termined to conduct the army in person. After suitable pre- 
parations, they accordingly set out, taking their route in the 
‘direction of Samarang. The charge of the government was 
left in the meantime in the hands of Nieponegoro. This 

'| prince was then in his fortieth year, and time had only com 
pleted the dignity without destroying any of the manly grace 
jjand beauty of his person. His stature was superior to that of 


A brigantine, | 





the most of his people, and the noble symmetry of his figure 
|and countenance was an improved model of that pertection of 
the human form which all strangers observe and admire in 
the Javanese. 
___ || The bravery and intrepidity of character which distin- 
~~ guished the prince, made him a more suatable person to con 
‘duct the army than his father, whose vigour was somewhat 
'lenfeebled by age. The qualities, however, which he posses 
Tus is the august title of Nieponegoro, the present prince |ed, rendered him equally serviceable at home in 
f the island of Java; a man who is distinguished for his |tering the affairs of the government, and diflusing energy 
spirited bravery, and enthusiastic attachment to his people lamong the people. This might he easily accomplished, on 
and country. Inconforimity with the ancient eastern custom, | account of the attachment universally entertained for him 
the name which characterizes this individual indicates its jand the ready submission yielded to his advice and authority. 
|| If Nieponegoro was happy in possessing the atlections of the 


Of a soul that tn peace and in purity dwe 
By the tenderne 1 in the depths of thine 


giiseecd eve 
I know thou wilt t last violet by 


{ pars t 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





A TALE OF THE EAS7 


vdminis 


meaning, and shows the importance of the person. 
The practice of giving such names is found among all peo-|| people, he was no less fortunate in the relations of his own 
ple in their primitive state ; and the genealogical lists of the || family. He had been married many years, and among other 
Bible, when explained, are said to furnish a complete history | children was one, who was the favourite of his father and the 
of themselves. |nation, whose name was Cahoola, and who was sometimes 
Few people are less known tian the Javanese and Malays, | called “The Face of the Sun.” 
jut few are more interesting. ‘They have customs and man- The army had been absent for weeks, and very little intel 
ners entirely peculiar to themselves; and their language, from ligence was as yet received with regard to its movements. A 
its softness, richness, and beauty, rivalling and excelling the ‘courier, however, at length arrived from the king, to inform 
Spanish and Italian, is {it to embellish the literature of a more | Nieponegoro, that he had been successful in a skirmish with 
efined and polished people. Nothing is more striking than |a small detachment of the enemy. This information diffused 
he difference which exists between northern and southern joy and animation over the countenances of all, and was re 
limes, in regard to their language. The hardihood and | garded as a presage of the successful issue of the campaign. 
justerity of the north require harshness and vigour, whilst | Festivity and rejoicing were seen every where, and the court 
the mildness and softness of southern regions introduce ease, | determined to celebrate the occasion by an “ as au 
pliancy, and grace. In Europe the strength of the northern || danse.” The national dance of the Javanese may not possess 
nations has long had a tendeney to overpower the effeminacy 'the graceful evolutions of the Mazurka, but to a stranger it 
fthe south; and the force of the ir language, like that of their lis as interesting as that noted amusement of the Poles. In 
ums, seems to achieve victories of its own by its influence | a Climate like that of Java, exposed to the rays of an equa- 
|torial sun, nature seems to have done every thing for the 


semoier 


pon the manners of those whose liberties are destroyed. 
In an island, however, like that of Java, free from incur- |) wants of the natives. They have trees which produce bread 
| customs of the people are left un- land others which yield water, (arbre de royageur,) and 


mH - 
of modern commerce, and the | hundreds which afford the most wholesome and nutritious 


@ hordes, the habits : 
wrupted. The enterprise 
ipidity of European nations, have indeed sought and found | fruits 

them in their peaceful retirement; but the coarseness and | With the balsa-wood, which is of a size sui 
severity of the Dutch, their oppressors, are as odious and re- land of a texture more soft and spongy than the cork, and 
easily penetrated by the bamboo, they can ina short time con- 


table for timber. 


pulsive as the unjust authority they presume to exercise. 
With this specimen of another and civilized hemisphere, it | struct habitations, which, though light and fragile, are well 
hot surprising that the Javanese should exult in their supe- adapted to the country. 
iority, and that their prince should attach such importance The ban-yan tree, however, which grows luxuriantly in 
» himself, as to assume the imposing title of the “ Pillar of | Java, can « asily be made to afford habitations of itself. No 
Earth tree is more remarkable than this. In the cast it is an object 
The particulars which we are going to relate in regard to | of adoration, and is called the tree of life ; its size is often umn- 
Nieponegoro, being founded in fact, should obtain an interest | mense ; Trop 
descend to the ground, and taking root, become in time 


and from its broad horizontal! branches ; ws 


roportionate to their truth joint 
The Dutch have never been able entirely to subjugate the | supporters with the parent body, and 
While Milton has described this h 


‘avia, Bantam, S 


are planted firialy by 


ong held quiet possession of Ba- | its side. indsomely when he 


ies, their! speaks of those stately columns forming 


Javanese they has 


unarang, and other maritime cit 
led estates in the interior has always been), 
held in constant dread of tie hostile incur- 

» war which rages there is, and has | With the assistance of matting, the inge 


tenure upon lan A pillar'd 


precarious, and ihig ver-arch'd with « walle 
“he inhala 


8i0ns Of the natives wuity of the 
been for some time, contined to the eastern section of the | ants can construct spacious ab { convenient apartments out 
sland ; and the Dutch, at great expense, have been making |of this tree, aud surround them by corridores and verandahs, 
renewed but unavailing eflorts to complete a tyranny, which, if Preparations like these had been | ade to entertain the 


nee established, the climate alone would speedily overthrow. 'party of the prince, and the Uiumination of the lamps which 


presented a spectacle highly novel and interesting 
I The dress of the natives consisting of merely a surong and 
|| kabiah, with a sash around the waist, is cool and pleasant 
and the neatness with which they adjust their "kerchiefs on 

|| their heads, interposing here and there flowers of variou 
kinds, while portions of their long black hair are left to play 
about their naked bosoms, give the girls « specially a fascina 
ting appearance 

In an anti-room adjoining the saloon the musicians were 
assembled. Some had pipes, of a rude structure and work 
manship, of which Tubal-Cain might have been the inventor 
others were seated by huge gongs and gongalongs,* and two 
or three small boys held a species of sistrum in theie hands, 
and accorded with the rest of the band 

The music struck up and the dance commenced. The 
parties were arranged opposite to one another, and at first 
their crossing, wheeling, and rapid evolutions appeared irre 
gular and confused, and were attended with animated singing 
on both sides. They had proceeded thus for about ten minutes, 
when the dance presented greater regularity and order; as 
suming then their original positions; the girls joined hand in 
hand, danced to their partners, who stood still, singing all t 
gether the following song 

CHORUS OF 


Like the wind fr the m 
yewilt be the stey 
When he comes bv t 
1 , 


*y maid 


1 

. 
7 
= 


all 


The young men then in turn rejoined with the followin 


antiphon 


By the i 
vw“ parampoo 


or the 


Lacs 
When! 


Ine 
© fle 


—y ‘ het vat ( the Wi 

When the singing ceased the band struck up another tune 
to correspond with the change in the dance. Commencing 
at the lower end of the se t, each couple wheeled off in turn 
and the gentleman was seen holding up one or more fingers 
of each, and sometimes all, of both hands, signifying thereby 
how many pieces of coin he would give for the mistress of hi 
heart 
with a kiss, and they withdrew to mingle with the rest of the 


As the maiden nodded assent, her partner saluted hey 
company. This ceremony had been performed until there 
was but one pair remaining, who by their graceful movement: 
and the superior richness of their dress claimed particulat 
notice ; and it was with a general expression of applause and 
joy, that Cahoola led to his seat the beautiful Ardesah, to 
whom he was betrothed 

Several days had elapsed after this celebration, when on 
one of those fresh and delightful mornings peculiar to th: 
climate of Java, where nature presents the brightest aspect 
of life and luxuriancy, Ardesah was sitting alone near her 
mother, with dejection visible in her looks 
ec of the children 
looked upon he 


“Why is thy face sad, my child, like on 


” said the fond parent as she 


of sorrow 
daughter 
I could not but be sad, mother, when I thought that there 
was no safety on earth, and no bright happiness in heaven 
" How Ardesah rr 
As 1 slept last night,” 


weary 


replied the damsel, “1 dreamed 


that I was on a journey. The path I travelled was 
ornamented with flowers, and every thing was pleasant to be 
hold; but LT looked «t the sky, and the light of the sun became 
suddenly as thick darkness, and filled me with terror, AsT 
prod eeded, all was gloom around me ; the solid ground shook, 


and gave way, and L sank into an abyss, and methought 1 was 
lust to you tor ever!" 
Child the 


vision ? 


troubled with a 
and the carth beautiful, and 


said mother will you tw 


Is net the sun bright 


thou art distressed 


lung-la it Porch, the na 
ry in daré nigh 


> 








Sach were the words of consolation offered, but the maiden 
could not easily be soothed, as she felt more than she was will- 
ing to avow. 


“Can it be,” she softly breathed to herself, ‘‘ Nieponegoro— || ranged with unusual neatness. 


; 
Cahoola?’ and she burst into tears. | 


During this scene of imaginary distress and maternal soli- |, 
citude, a more obvious and reasonable cause of anxiety ap- 
peared in the agitation which was visible around the palace 






ic This is my consolation and the end of my pp 


diately retreated. She took it, and as she viewed it said, 
hb. 





do not disguise that the Italian school boasts « of a a far greate: 





Her hair was thrown loosely back, but her dress was ar- 
For a moment her bosom | 
heaved with agitation, and she seemed absorbed in almost 
breathless supplication to the deities she had been accustomed 
|\to worship from infancy. This act of piety being over, the 
jcase was applied to her mouth, and having swallowed its 


ber of fine masters than any other school existing; bat 
‘to feel their compositions, requires either a knowledge of 


|\the science or of the language, without which the general 


hearer can derive no real satisfaction, and an affectation o{ 
the same is merely a silly attempt to ape the taste of some 


|person who is really qualified in these particulars. On the 


contrary, any individual gifted with a tolerable ear, can ap. 


and in the city. News was received from the army, and all || Contents, she hastily ran to her mother, and throwing herself | preciate sweet sounds which expressively convey some pecu. 


were concerned to know the result, and to hear tidings of | 
the king. When the waiting multitude understood that the | 
troops were defeated, and that the monarch was a captive, the |) 
cries of regret and despair were raised by the disappointe ad | 


and dejected people. Confirmatory accounts of the disastrous | 


at her teet said, | 


“TI go to seek him.” } 
“ Ardesah !—oh! my child,” exclaimed the parent, as she | 
| held her close in her arms, “ there is death in thy looks.” 


liar sentiment in a language with which he is familiar; and 
surely common sense points out that the true road to good 
and sound musical taste, isthat which is founded on a know. 
| ledge of the best authors who have written in our own tongue 


* Cassa eire,” (give me water,) feebly uttered the expiring || When these are known, far be it from us to abridge the stu- 


intelligence were shortly obtained, by a deputation which was | girl, as she rolled back her e yen, which with their last light || dent of a desire to become acquainted with the harmony and 


sent by the king himself. 
particulars of the battle, alleged the defectiveness of the arms 
and ammunition he had had, and the inexperience of his men, 
in contending against the well appointed and regularly dis- | 
ciplined forces of the Dutch. 
oldiers, and lamented the unfortunate defeat; and alluding 


to the state of the nation and the hopelessness of their cause, |! 
obtained from the bohun-upas, concerning which many fabu- 


he urged upon him, as a condition of his release from cap- 
tivity, an entire submission to the enemy, with whom they | 


were unable to contend 
These humiliating proposals had a greater effect upon the 


feelings of the indignant prince, than the destruction of the | 
‘prehensive that the public feeling would be turned against " 


army. He became desperate with rage, and breathed nothing 
but vengeance; and the first step he took was to order the 
deputies to be put to death, He then convoked an assembly 
of the people, and appeared before them, accompanied with 
his body guard, and attended in person only by Cahoola. He 
addressed the audience upon the unfortunate and unexpected 
change in the affairs of the state. He related the object of 
the embassy which had lately been received, and reprobated 
the cowardice and defection of his father, whom he denounced | 
as a traitor. 

“Shall we,” said he, “ever yield to our oppressors, who 
have no right to rule over us? Have we been defeated?) We 
are not vanquished. Is our cause weak? Brave men will 
make it strong 
defence, and my family shall be offered up and slain, but we 
will never submit.” 

As he uttered this he seized his son, who was standing by 
bis side, and drawing forth his gollock,* said to the affrighted 
youth, “ You must die, Cahoola, to appease the offended gods 
of heaven.” With this hasty notice, at a single blow the head 
was severed from the body by the father himself, who, as he 
held it up, yet gushing with the living blood, he called upon 
a part of his guard, and said, ‘‘ ‘lake this to the dastard king, 
and say to him, ‘Judge if he who spares not his own son ts 
afraid to hazard his lite, or will ever yield to the enemies of 
his country!’ ” 

The shouts of the savage assembly applauded this brutal | 
act of heroism and zeal, and the company dispersed with ac- | 
Jamations for vengeance and victory. 
which was at this moment bestowed upon this act of cruelty | 
and murder by the hand of a parent, was speedily revoked, | 
in the re-action which took place in the public mind. The 
people mourned for the premature and unworthy destiny 
which bereft them of a beloved object ; and the sternness and 
ferocity of Nieponegoro himself gave way to feelings of com- 
punctious remorse and regret, as he wept for the loss of a son 
whom he had sacrificed on account of a father he really loved 
and an enemy he heartily contemned. 

The account of Cahoola’s death could not long be concealed |; 
from Ardesah, whose mother dreaded the effect it might have 
upon her. She received the intelligence with surprise and 
dismay, and her cries became frantic in her mmportunity, at 
least to see and embrace the headless body of her lover. As! 
these paroxysms subsided, she felt the less impassioned but 
keener bitterness of grief, when she remembered the premo 
nition of the tragical event she had had in her dream, when 
it appeared to her that the pillar of the earth was shaken, and 
the light of the sun was extinct 

The caresses and assiduity of her friends were constant in 
soothing her distress, and the unhappy maiden, after a short 
time, wore the appearance of silent resignation and content 
in her countenance. however that 
which proceeded rather from some settled purpose of mind 
than from reconciled feeling. 


Her composure, Was 


As Ardesah was sitting alone in her apartment a foreed 
smile was visible in her looks, as her servant in haste and s« 


eresy handed her a small case, made of bamboo, and imme 


The blood of my heart shall be shed in your |) 


| queen 


The approbation |) 


y * Bye ate advices from 


bosom. 

Her trembling lips were anasnaly bathed in the cooling fluid 
when she faintly observed, ‘* Suda—bagoose,” (it is enough— 
| wedlock of death. 

It atterwards was known that the fatal potion she used was 


lous accounts are related, such as its casting for miles around 
1 deadly atmosphere, &c. But it is certain that the expressed 
juice alone of that tree is poisonous. 


When these tragedies had occurred, Nieponegoro was ap- 


But the atrocities which proceeded from his own vio- 
account of the 


| him, 
lence he dexterou 
enemy, and to urge them upon the people as additional mo- 


sly managed to charge to the 


tives for hostility and revenge 
The wart is still going on with spirit, and the old king, 
having no one to intercede for him, continues a dejective cap- 


tive in the hands ot the Dutch. S. B. 





THE FIN iE ARTS. 


SWIFT AS THE LIGHTNING’S GLANCE, 
THE FAIRY KING'S SONG. 


Tue song inserted to-day ts a beautiful melody given by 
Weber to the king of the fairies, Oberon. He conveys Sir 
Huon of Bourdeaux and his bride, by dint of magic, from 
Tunis to France, in less time than we can write the same; 
previous to which he returns thanks for all kindness im this 
musical adieu, The obligation which the “ gratetul fairy” 
considers hunself under to Sir Huon is the reconciliation 
which that knight accomplishes between Oberon and his 
Titania. It seems they had a violent dispute and a 
|separation, caused by a difference of opinion touching the 
|constancy and strength of affection of the sexes. Oberon 
}stoutly maintaining that the lords of creation were superior, 
and Titania obstinately denying the fact. Inthe heat and exci- 
tation of argument, they made a mutual vow, that until either 
of them could tind a perfect sample of their sex, they would 
live estranged from each other. Sir Huon of Bourdeaux is 


| the male picture of excellence, and Reiza his bride the female 
| Specimen, and to prove their merits, Oberon raises all kinds 


lof impediments and difficulties, which however their firm- 
j 

ness and constancy enable them to surmount; consequently 
vow is annulled, and the two fairies are 


the unfortunate 
again made happy. 

In taking leave of this great author, and the charming me- 
lodies which we have presented to the public through the 
vehicle of the Mirror, and which to most of its readers were 
hitherto unknown, we may be forgiven for adding a parting 
word. In acommunity which gives such promise of musi- 
cal attainment, and where the adoption of agvusical study has 
so Immediately introduction of the art, it is 
highly interesting to one enamoured of that art, to mark its 


attended the 


progress; and doubly interesting to such an individual to 
to lend his aid zealously, but probably feebly, towards the di- 
rection of a taste which is still in its infancy. That the five 
given compositions are of the highest grade, and that the 
melodies are beautiful, and the sentiment of the poetry finely 
ulustrated by them, we think cannot admit of dispute. W< 
have been taught to believe and feel that poetry and music 
ought to be combined, to form a pleasing composition. The 
Italians, Germans, and French, prefer opera in their own lan 
guages. ‘Then why should not we do the same in ours? The 
allectation so pre valent among certam persons, of ednuration 
tor Italan music, is for the most part pscudo-sentimental; we 
the East, v 

terminated —Eid NY M 





‘impressive and beautiful. 


He informed Nieponegoro of the | seemed to look in upon the darkness and desolation of her! melody of foreigners; on the contrary, fora finished musi- 


cian, it is highly laudable; but all affectation of discarding 
the compositions of great masters of our own school, in or. 


der to, parrot-like, learn the words and apply them ignorantly 


| 
He extolled the bravery of his | good, ) and she became united to her betrothed lover in the! to the notes of Italian musicians, is a vicious and diseased 


state of taste, against which it is our duty to protest. 8 











THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 
MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
We agree generally with the following remarks of our coz 
respondent, and if we offer any of our own, we do so because 


we are not willing to leave entirely to another the agreeabl: 


office of greeting this young candidate for public favour, with 
assurances of a brilliant career. He is vet under twenty years, 
but has evidently studied deeply, and has already acquired 
power which, perhaps, no other individual of his age ever pos 
His readings are not only uniformly correct, they are 
His singular resemblance to his fa- 
ther is not imitation, which 
flashes upon the audience occasionally through his own 
original style; and instead of being an obstacle to his future 
fame, should be only considered as the perpetuated spark o/ 
that fire which in the other is so nearly extinguished. There 
is no doubt but that he will soon become an universal favour- 
ite with the public; and if the reiterated peals of applause 
with which his finely executed conceptions were received 
form any criterion, his progress to the most distinguished 
rank in his profession will be both sure and speedy.—Ed 


sessed. 


but is a mere natural similarity, 





RICHARD I11.—MR. C. KEAN’S FIRST APPEARANCE, 

On the second instant the Park theatre opened for the sea 
son with Richard Hl. The great attraction of the evening 
was the debtit in America of Charles Kean, the son of the 
celebrated tragedian. The occasion brought together an over 
flowing audience, who manifested an intense anxiety to wit 
ness his performance. He was received with the most ani 
mated and repeated acclamations, which in a few moment 
died away into deep silence. It was an interesting crisis to 
all, and must have been powerfully so to the stranger, wh 
had recently sought our shores, and now exposed himself t+ 
a comparison with one of the most extraordinary and distin 
guished actors that ever wielded the passions and feelings 0 
thousands at his pleasure. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that he must have laboured under an embarrassment suffi 
iciently benumbing to paralyze for the instant all his energies 


land we confess, as he proceeded in the opening soliloquy, wr 


were crossed with a conviction, that the endeavour of the youth 
| before us to measure himself with the wonderful genius o! 
the father, must prove altogether feeble and hopeless. As he 
proceeded, however, he appeared to gain new powers, and 
gradually to become warmed with his part. His diffidence 
vanished before the bursts of approbation with which the lofty 
dome continually resounded; and when the curtain fell, w 
were fully of the opinion that he possessed a talent to com 
It cannot be expected that we should at s 
early a period enter into any analysis of his style. It is cer 
tain, however, that it is the result of much study, reflectior 
and observation; that he has been in an excellent schoo! 
where the redundancies and errors which generally accom 
pany genius, have been carefully restrained and corrected. His 
attitudes and gestures are appropriate and beautiful ; his voice? 
pleasing and well managed; and we wet 
should be able to delineate » 
Ther 


atter 


mand success, 


is not loud, but 
astonished that one so young 
forcibly the most stirring and convulsive passions 

were times when he gained a powertul hold upon the 
tion of his hearers, particularly in those passages where th: 
feelings can no longer find vent by the ordinary ways otf phy 


ical exertion; but where the long pause, the deep um 


—_— & =e 
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a 


tone, and the fine play of the speaking countenance, betray 


the workings of the soul within. 

We cannot accuse him of any servile imitation of his father, 
but the strange and striking resemblance between them was 
very perceptible, and, to the warm admirers of the absent ve- 
teran, sometimes assumed the appearance of magic. It dues 
not consist in any peculiar manner of reading, or method of 
rendering any disputed point, but it is in the roll of the eye, 
the sneer of the lip, and the whole contour of the face and 
form. Mr. C. Kean has fewer faults than his father, and such 
as he does possess, will doubtless rapidly disappear before 
moderate and jucicious criticism. He has a habit of lifting 
his eyes rather frequently to the audience, which, of course, 


a 7 

MISS CLARA FISHER’S FIRST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON. 

A large and fashionable audience assembled on Monday 
levening to witness the first performance this season of “every- 
'body’s favourite,” Miss Clara #isher. She appeared in the 
character of Beatrice in Shakespeare's comedy of “ Wuch ade 
jabout nothing.” ‘The part of Benedict was sustained by Mr. 
Caldwell, of the New-Orlean’s theatre. The amusing after- 
piece of the “ Invincibles” was also produced, for the purpose | 
of introducing Miss Fisher as Victoire, one of those play ful! 
‘and happy exhibitions of beautiful and graceful acting, for} 
which this young girl has become so deservedly celebrated. | 
|We do not deem Beatrice a part calculated to display her| 
powers to the greatest advantage, although it may be observed | 








he should entirely forget; but this, in so young an aspirant, | of her, that even when the decree of the manager takes her from | 


and under circumstances of such \eculiar interest, we are not 
disposed to wonder at, but rather to hepe, that, in the nu- 


the range of the drama for which nature and study have fitted 
her, she is still correct, interesting, and delightful; never 


merous strange physiognomies which there weet his gaze, he | losing sight of the good sense which may be found tempering | 


read nothing more alarming than a wish to afford him an im-) her most unaccustomed as well as her most familiar and suc- || 
He has, however, passed the ordeal, and his! cessful efforts 


partial trial. 
acting will, doubtless, profit by the confidence which must} 
have resulted from his first eflorts before the American public. 


NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS.—C. KEAN’S SECOND NIGHT. 


Although there be in the leading part, as well as in the whole | 
of this play, wonderful dramatic effectiveness, yet the author 
has placed the actor in the peculiar situation of personating | 
what never can by any possibility be called a natural charac-} 
ter; and hence, in some scenes particularly, he has to bear up) 
iainst a feeling on ile part of an enlightened audience, 
something approaching to indifference or contempt for an en 
deavour to impose upon their credulity, It is very true that) 
in auditory does not enter the walls of a theatre with a dis- 
position to weigh probabilities or improbabilities very nicely ; 
but the understanding, it must not be forgotten, is the only 
key to the heart. Sir Giles Overreach in few words, and some 
of those his own, for the sake of giving to his daughter the 
title of right honourable, and consequently enabling bis pro- 
geny to vie with, nay, to triumph over, some of the genuine 
old stock nobility, (mortitications from whom he had often 
suffered, ) jeers at the orphan’s tears, laughs at the widow's 
curse, and risks his reputation here and his hopes of an here- 
after. Avarice, revenge, envy, and scorn, have all in turn be- 
come foundations for a dramatic superstructure ; and ambition 
is a prolific theatrical theme ; but so rank and hot a lust tor a 
mere name is “‘toul and unnatural.” But to business. As it 
regards Mr. C. Kean, the fiery ordeal is passeu—it 1s now no 
longer a question whetver he shall be placed in the first class 
of actors, even resting his reputation upon the two parts al- 
ready personated. The bold points of this terrific play were 
developed by our new acquaintance with shill and power, and | 
we were highly gratified in witnessing the confirmation of 
Mr. ¢ 


Kean may be now considered safe so far, and it only remains 


his success on Wednesday night by a new audience. 
to determine the precise degree of his excellence. We see no} 
veto which can be pushed in his face, to forbid him from mo- 
éelling himself upon his father’s bust Vandervelde the 
younger is not charged with plagiarism from Vandervelde the 
elder, although his carly lessons in marine views were re- 
considering that Mr. C. Kean is 
nt, the quality to be least looked 


ecived from Ais father; and 
not yet of age, his judg me 


Indeed we 


for m a very young man, is very wonderful. 
most regret that before “the gristle of youth is quite har 
ened into the bone of manhood,” he should be able to draw 
pon his physical resources for such tremendous bursts of 
passion as they can hardly yet furnish; and we attribute his 
evident fatigue in the last act to that cause. In confirmation 
of the opinion given above, we adduce the relenting of pater 
val affection which occasionally softened the delivery ot hts 
harsh and brutal instructions to his daughter; and we noticed 
the tones of the voice to shape themselves to this with great 
fc sibility. When the crisis in the third act, so trying to the 
poWers of an actor personating Sur Giles, arrived, no tault 
could be found either with conception or execution ; the first 
hock over of the blank deed, the 
themselves to look for the cause ; the SUS} ictons hastily thrown 


faculties gradually rally 


upon Wellborn, the fierce and commanding, and subsequent- 
ly imploring and abject manner towards Marall, the ultimate 
fits of ungovernable possion, the final paroxvsm, the hysteric 
laugh, the groan, and syncope—all these were unexception- 
able in point of judgment, although the degree of positive 
power in con:parison with his father may be disputed. It re- 
mains only to say, that the most efficient assistance was given 
by the corps generaliy in all the under parts; a strong con- 
viction of which we do not the less entertain becanse we do 


wt particularize names 


example, watch her looks when she snatches the stanzas from 


The scene where she beseeches Kenedict to! 
kill Claudio is precisely of a kind most opposite to her powers. | 
, Neither nature nor education has fashioned the charming and 
youthful creature betore us to portray the blood-thirstiness of 
that amiable lady. Yet even here, although of all the circum-| 
stances in which fancy could picture her, that of “ eating a! 


man’s heart in the market place,” would be the last, she was |! 


admirable, particularly towards the close of the scene ; and, | 
altogether contrary to our expectations, just what she should | 
have been. 

In Victoire she was, as usual, full of grace and spirit. We 
should like to see her perform with young Kean. Such an ar.) 
rangement could not tail to afford universal satislaction. The | 
most beautiful characteristic of the style of her acting is the | 
play of her features, the continued and coutinually changing 
expressions which tollow each other over her tace, with all the | 
different shades of feeling and passion, of surprise, fear, hope, | 
Her 
countenance seems as admirably created tor the display of all) 


| 
archness, and anger, which it is her wish to represent. 


the varying operations of the soul, as a stream in summer, to 
reflect the images of the scenery above and around it. For 


Benedict, the joy and triumph beaming in her eyes, and the 
light of successtul vanity and love gleaming altogether trom 
her radiant face; then, when her own verses are produced, 
and seized by benedict, mark the change—rapid and com-| 
plete as the workings of thought—and then the gradual yield- | 
‘ing, as the archness and merriment break forth again, and 
she accepts him—* out of pity, for they told me you were in} 
Again, in the little corporal, when she 


} 
| 
} 
| 


a consumption !” 
conws torward disappointed, angry, and perplexed, and sud- 
denly thinks of the general’s letter, which that incautious old 
gentleman had commutted to her care, How paipably you 
may read her thoughts, as she turns it over and over again— 
starts, listens, and exclaims, “Oh! it is open! These sweet 
touches of nature are scattered all over her representations 
as thick as wild flowers in a summer meadow. We have 
never seen them equalled; and however there may be parts 
too cumbersome for her management, which require stronger 
physical construction, and a loftier stvle of imagination, the 
drama abounds with characters of the most agreeable descrip- 
tion, which may be appropri ited exclusively to her, She ts the 
cherished favourite of the public, and holds a place in thei 


esteem, which it will take any other many a long year to reach 


OTHELLO.—C. KEAN’S THIRD NIGH 


difficult 


accordingly we 


Of all the characters of the drama no one is mor 
to portray than that of the Moor of Venice ; 
prepared ourselves to witness a pe rformance on the pert of 


Mr. ¢ 
opinion of his talents 


Kean, which would either contirm or weaken our 


It behowes us, in strict justice, to add 
h the un 


lily t 


that his delineation of the sea of passions, on wlu 
hay yy chietiain ts lost, Was, gene rally s, eaking, la 
credit, Were we to give the meed of unqualified praise 
this gentleman, we should fall into the error too comme 
Writers in this country, who magnify their respective favo 


ites into that perfection which lasts until it comes into co 


with talent that has stood the ordeal; and then, being weighed 
in the balance against metal with which it ought never to 
have competed, is found wanting; and its total desertion after 

wards Is perhaps as unmerited as its sudden and portentous 
To avoid this in the case of Mr. C. Kean, shall be our; 


In our enthusiasm at witnessing this young man 


rise 
envceavour 
treading in the footsteps of his father, pt rfected in hus stucies 
beyond any person whe has numb red the same years, and 
speaking our language with correctness and beauty, let us 
nevertheless frankly contess, that if we scan his Othello with 
in impartial eve we must pronounce it an unequal perform- 


ance. The farewell, although correctly read, did not give ur 


‘that idea of heart-broken despair, which the elder Kean used 
\to impart to it with irresistible power; and we complain of a 
‘good deal of monotony in his delivery of the dialogue in the 
bed-chamber scene, both previous to and after the murder; it 
seems to us that a too precise and lengthened delivery in a scence 
where so many conflicting passions are struggling for mastery, 
is calculated to injure the effect. On the other hand, his act 
ing in the scenes with lago, and the gradual awakening of his 
suspicions, the almost insanity which bursts forth when they 
become gradually matured, were given with the fidelity and 
force of a veteran actor. In short, we hail Mr. C. Kean as a 
son worthy of the first actor of the age, who bids fair to arrive 
at the sunumit of his profession Q 





ARTS AND SCLENCES. 


OPERATION FoR -Dr. Maunoir, 
ot Geneva, has lately performed this operation on a boy eight 
years of age, who had from his birth been aflected with cata 


ractin both eyes. 


BLINDNE®S FROM inv 


The pupils, which were very sensible t 
light, had been dilated by extract of belladonna. Both eyes 
were operated upon on the same day, and by the same method 
viz. Keratodialysis. No unfavourable symptoms followed the 
operation, and after a short time, the fragments of the lense: 
having been completely absorbed, the patient had the full use 


of hiseyes. The results of the experiments made apon him 


} soon after the acquirement of his new sense, for the most par’ 


coincide with those obtatwed by Cheselden and Wardrop 
The « yes required to be exercised for a considerable time be 
fore the individual could judge correctly of distance and form, 
and the difference of colours. He 
a correct estimation of the latter much quicker than of the 


learnt, however, to form 
former, and very seon fell into mistakes, by drawing his in 
ferences from colour extensively ; thus he took a piece of blac 
paper for a steel knife, Xe 


Paris ACADEMY oF scIENCE.—ALt the last sitting of this 


society, a child was introduced who had lost, by gangrenous 
inflammation, the right cheek, the lower lip, and a part of the 
chin. In this horrible state, M. Dupuytren took the child in 
hand, and by means of a portion of flesh and skin taken from 
jthe neck, and placed over the denuded parts, succeeded in ob 
taming an union and restoring them, se that when the child 
Was present dto the academy, although disfigured, there was 


nothing repulsive in his appearance.—At the last sitting a 


long discussion ensued on the discovery of some bones of the 
extinct bird, which was known in the Isie of France, up to 
dedart. M 


Cuvier took this opportunity of stating, that among the ani 


, 


the vear 1630, under the name of dronfe and 
als now extinct, we may place two species of crocodiles, of 
which several embalmed spectinens have been found in Egypt 

NeW MUSICAL INSTAUMENT.— Mr, Lachental, a puno-fort 
maker, of Ghent, has invented a new instrument, called piano 
riole, in which, with all the execution of the piano- torte, the 
obtamed with the same de 


sounds of the violencello may be 


of continuity, The chords are played upon with a bow 
keys 


“TEAM CARRIAGE 


gree 
moved by the 
—A steam carriage has been built at 
Leipsic, Which isto run between that place and Dresden, It 
running on the firstot July. The saving 
The 


trom which we take this information says, Unat this carnage 


Was to conmmence 


in time Is expected to be about one halt Dresden letter 


is provided with an apparatus for discharging the smoke um 


percepu iy, so as to prevent alarm to horses on the road 


—M 


Academy a un 


DloMESTIC A> Dureau Delamatle recently read 
French 


that domestic animals are 


IMA 


tothe noir, the olyect of which was to 


sow 


devel 


capable of more extensive 


pment of the intellectual faculties than is commonly 


supposed; that they have, although within limits not yet as 


imitation, memory 
the 


ilies, powe! t 


that 


certained, tnsiinctive qua 


will, deliheration and judgment; individual, and 


even the race are improvable by the state of knowledge of the 


persons with whom they live, by education, by their wants 


and, in order to generaliz the proposition, 


and that 


by ther dangers, 


by the circumstances in which they are placed ; 
nany of the qualities which are consiered tstinctive, are, 
in fact, qualities acquired by their powers of iattation, and 
that certain acts attributed to instinct, are acts of choice, re 
ind judgment M. Dela 


s number of very 


sulting trom intelligence, memory 
malle sustains these various proposttions | 
curlous tacts 

Potators.—A fact has recently been promulgated im France, 
with respect to the growth of that useful root, the potato. By 
nipping off the Howers after they are fully blown, an increase 
inticipated in the crop 


of fully one-third may, it is sand, be 
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For the Mirror. i 
I 


THINK NOT, THOUGH FATE HAS SEVERED US. 


“ Oh no, we never mention her.” 


Turnx not, though fate has severed us, i 
That I can e’er forget : 

There’s not a smile, there’s not a word 
But memory treasures yet. 

In vain may science spread her page 
Her charms are lost to me ile 

tn festive halls, or silent eet 
Thought flies alone to thee. 

Oh give me not the blooming wreath 
To twine around my hair; 

It would but mock my dreary heart 
To see its lustre there : 

Nor ask me why no longer beams 
My eye as once it shone, 

f would not have a ray left there 
When every joy has flown, 


Ob ask me not the song to give, 
Which once [ held so dear; 

No, not a note my lip shall breathe 
But those he loved to hear. 


t 


AI 


Can music with its magic warm aii 


The heart by sorrow chilled? 

Or gems re store the smiling — e 
That once my bosom filled? 

My mind may sink, my ¢ heek may fade 
“ As flowers beneath the blast,” 

But love like mine time cannot change 
Whilst life and reason last. 

When thought restores the parting hour, 
When last thy look I met, 

Tis seen through tears that hallowed it, 

And how can I forget ? 





THE RAMBLER. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VYORK MIRROR. 


The Vonage. 


to sea for pleasure, will goto 
'— Sailor's Provért 


Atlantic, and wrote a 
‘The Voyage,” which 


© Them as goes =~ 
pastiine 

Wasuinoton Inxvine crossed the 
beautiful little piece thereupon, entitled 
delighted everyone, ‘The natural consequences ensued. All 
the gentlemen who crossed the Atlantic afterwards, concluded 
to do as Washington Irving had done, and delight every one 
likewise, so that in the course of a short time there was no 
scarcity of marine narratives ; and the dwellers in great cities, | 
on both sides, had very particular intormation afforded them 
of the perils of such as “went down to the sea in ships” 
during the summer months. ‘These adventurous men and 
predestined authors kept a regular diary of the days on which 
they ate lamb, and the days on which they ate chicken, and 
the days on which the pecuniary concerns of the captain 
were benefitted by the disorganized state of their internals, and 
they subsisted on rice-water and hope : they severally furnish- 
eda description of the ocean in a calm and a description of 
the ocean in a storm, for which latter purpose the ocean was 
iMlicted with more storms from May to September than 
sailors ever heard tell of. ‘They stated, for the first tine, that 
the sea was the “symbol of immensity’—that the water was 
green on soundings, and “ cerulean blue” off; and added their 
testimony, founded upon actual observation, to the mass of 
evidence already before the world, that it contained many 
whales, sharks, porpoises, and other fishes, to which were 
appended brief touches of natural history as they went along, 
and invariably a piece of fine writing concerning “ sunset on 
the ocean,” giving an account how that every-day luminary 
goes down behind the wilderness of waters.” ‘They, more 
over, let the reader have a minute insight into the state of 
the workings of their bosoms, &c. as they lean 


their feelings, 
azed upon the vasty deep, and thought 


ed over the ship's side, g 
of the friends and home they bad lett behind them ; 
speculations concerning 


and also 
their vague and very extraordinary 
the land that lay before them—all which, is it not to be found 
number of in the infinite 


which quictly repose on 


expanded over an infinite pages 
auumber of “Letters from Europe,” 
the back shelves of the establishments of Messrs 
Carvill, Broadway, and other incautious booksellers ! 

Such being the of things, it 
humble individual to affect singularity by breaking through 
and the subscriber therefore, under the 


Biiss and 


state would il become an 


an established rule ; 
impression that it is a debt due to decorum and mankind 
proceeds to inform the human race of what he saw and sutler- 
e@. If 1 am not as interestingly minute as some of my pre- 
must be attributed to the unfortunate fact of 


having lost a valuable ‘daily journal’ overboard, in which 


lecessors, it 





the most trivial circumstances were , consfelly noted down, 
with appropriate moral reflections attached to each, and the 


| following are therefore merely general recollections thrown i¢ 
| pheus, rather than stand gaping at the unceremonious ocean 


|| who repays your sincere admiration in a very unhandsome 
|| manner by throwing cold water in your face. 


{together without order or discrimination. 
|| of lies is said, in catholic countries, to hate holy water; and, 


jabout it, think it, in every respect, the greatest bore in crea- 


| rather than of freedom and exultation. 
| weary, dull, monotonous, unsociable place upon which humar: || 
beings, with any kindly warmth in their hearts or blood, can, 
sojourn. 

| spirit can sympathize, On land, though that land be as sterile 
and barren as the banks of the river Jordan, or the most un- 

'| fertile parts about Cape Cod, there is still some inanimate object 


a bubbling spring, 
pleasant to the eye, we are loth to leave behind and glad to | 


try from country. 
over each other, for ever changing yet still the same, tll the | 


| pect. 


jlights of a 


In the first place, I hate the sea as much as the father || 
} notwithstanding all the fine poetry that has been written | 


ion. Tome, to be 

“Once more upon the waters, yet once more,” 
rings a miserable feeling of lassitude and confinement, | 
It isthe most dreary, | 


There is not any thing with which the imprisoned 


yw other to which the heart can attach itselfi—a rock, a tree, 
which, after familiarity hath made it! 


again. Sterne hath beautifully, and no less beautifully || 


‘than truly said, that man must love one thing or another, and | 
that for his own part, were he in a desert he would love some || 
cypress; but his affections would be sadly puzzled on what || 


to affix themselves in the watery deserts which separate coun-|/or the ridge of a brown back peeping above the water 


The dark waves keep tumbling over and | 


fatigued eye turns sickeningly away from this very blue pros 

You even feel sorry for the sullen, noiseless birds that 

keep eternally wheeling and floating above the curling billows, || 
and regret the doom allotted them to figuratively seek “ their 
bread upon the waters,” or, what is pretty much the same 
thing to them—their fish. With all their exemption from the | 
murderous sports of man, how unenviable seems their fate, 
compared with that of the land birds. They have no con-| 
stant mate expecting them at evening time—no home—no | 
; warm nest into which they may creep and fold their weary 


wings and be at rest ; 


better thing to go below, «oti 
| your berth so that you cannot rol! an inch either one way or 


volumes. 
| ple asure ? 


|| draw your attention from it. 
\or cards, 


- 
| of the sea ; 


but when the close of day puts an end || bold and animated line of coast. 








‘your drenched garments, fix 


he other, and quietly betake yourself to the arms of Mor 


No—the sea, whether in storm or calm, or enveloped in for 


| or in its most favourable state curled with a fresh fair breeze. 
| has mighty few attractions to those who spend more than six 
| hours upon it at a time. 
that every day he passed there he considered as a blank in his 
existence, and the proverb quoted at the beginning speaks 


Our captain, an old sailor, declared 


What is there in this be-praised element to give 
In crossing the Atlantic all your amusements are 
not such as are connected with the sea, but such as serve to 
Chess or drafts, backgammon 
are the resources calied in to while away the tedious 
hours; for after you have seen one of mother Cary’s chickens, 
a shoal of porpoises, a shark, and a whale, you have seen 
about all that is to be seen. At first, like other landsmen, 1 

was very desirous to “see a whale; but T soon found that, 
according to the laws of optics, a porpoise alongside of thi 
ship was just as large and as good a sight as a whale half a 
mile off, which is about as near as they generally venture 
while all you mostly sce of the rascally sharks is a fin 


The eye tires of even the finest prospect; but here you ar 


|| compelled to gaze day after day on water and sky, and all tha 


can be said of the former is, that it is very blue and that then 
is a great quantity of it. 

It may be thought from this that I am no friend or admire 
but few like it more than I do on the land, the only 
place, 1 believe, where people really fall in love with it. No 
thing can be finer than to live in a high!y cultivated tract o! 
country merely separated from the sea-coast by a high rang: 
of sand-hills. The change in the scenery is so instantaneous 
and so complete—so very different, yet both so surpassing 
beautiful, for few things can excel, in picturesque effect, a 
How freshening it is in the 


to their piscatory pursuits, they squat themselves down upon \ summer time, after roaming through orchards, meadows, an¢é 


|the cheerless waters with but small assurance of being a live | i 
| bird in the morning, should some shark or other fowl-loving 
fish pass that way before they are awake and on the wing. | 


| Well; there is retribution in the deed—why should not the | 


destroyer be destroyed ? they have preyed upon fish, why not, 
fish prey upon them? 
To all who rave and make poetry about the beauty and de- | 
summer sea 
the Atlantic during what 1s appropriately enough termed ‘ 
dead calm’—the ship rolling lazily and heavily from side to| 


, 1 especially recommend the ae | 


cornfields, to cross the barren sand-hills and find yourself on 
the lone sea-beach, with no human being within sight or hear 
ing. How pleasant to roam along to some favourite spot and 
there lie and watch the clear sparkling tide come rolling in 
over the smooth sand, forcing its way swiftly up a hundred 


| tiny channels—to dream over again all the wild legends o 


the mighty clement before you—the storm the battle and 
the weeck, and the hair- breadth escapes of those who havi 
been cast away upon it—to be lulled to slumber by the mur 


mur of the slight waves breaking upon the shore, and making 


side, the sails Mapping drowsily against the masts, and a burn- || most sweet yet drowsy music in your ear—this és delightful 


ing, blistering sun sucking the melted pitch and rosin out of 
the seams of the deck. Of all the suicidal situations in which 
man can be placed, I think this decidedly the most tempting; 
and believe, if life could be ended by a wish, few of the un 
happy passengers would see the shore again; but fortunately 
it requires some little energy—some slight exertion to drown 
yourself, and really you are so very listless—so completely un- 
strung, that a man cannot be at the trouble of tumbling him- 
self overboard. But then, cries the landsman, what a de- 
lightful resource must books be in such a situation. Alas! 
alas! your mind is as debilitated as your body, and just as 

bending its faculties to a salutary purpose 
Milton, Byron, or any thing nervous or exciting 
and about the strongest mental food that 


incapable of 
Shakspeare, 

is not to be borne; 
the mind can digest in this predicament is a diluted love-story 
1, for one, am very fond of reading, but I 
I laid myself down on the deck, ate 


* Annual.” 
could not do it here 
umonds and raisins, and thought of Job. 
Some people prete ra stormto a calm ut 
are so equally balanced, that, like the Frenchman who ha 
to choose between hanging and drowning, I cannot make uj 
True, the roaring 


han 


their demerits 


my mind to give the preference to either. 


the tearing and splitting of the sails, the violent 


of the wand, 


evolutions of the vessel, and the unique blasp! whi 

strike the ear from various quarters, with the probability 
of speedily being among the fishes, tend to arouse thy 
spirit, and stir up, as counsellor Philips might s rreen 
and stagnant waters of the soul; while the vesty ocean 
ever and anon dashing over the ship and wetting vou to the 
skin, is unquestionably sublime; but some how or other 1 


never could relish the sublime much when it interfered mate 
rially with my personal comforts, and aim unromantic enough 
jto own that I would rather be 
at the foot of a Swiss mountain thar 


the icicles at the top of it 1” 


seated snugly in a decent inn 


iidentifying myself with 


I hold it to be a 


fare 








and I have even enough of the hardihood of boyhood to low 
it in its rougher moods—on a raw and gusty November day 
when the sea-gull comes screaming to the cliffs for shelter 
when the wave bursts in thunder at vour feet, and the thick 
fog is whirled from the water like smoke by the tempest—or 
such a day there is something far from unpleasant in stand 
ing on terra firma and watching its maneuvres. Besides, i 
is such a glorious preparative for a warm, comfortable firesid 
and a hearty supper—but from passing any length of time o 
it in ships, or other smaller vessels called, for unknown reason 
pleasure-boats, heaven preserve me and my posterity, (shou! 
I have any.) 

I have by no means drawn a jaundiced picture, discoloure’ 
through the agency of disturbed bile, for though occasionall) 
visited by that most horrible of afflictions, sea-sickness, I ar 
better off in that respect than nineteen out of twenty. Whe 
must be the state of ‘on wretched individuals who add en 
during sickness or continual qualmishness to their other 


forts, | cannot even venture toconjecture. Shak 





of sea ce 


peare 2VS, 
There is a fg ess in things evil 
Would men « rvingly dist: it out; 
und certainly nothing is so admirably calculated to strip deat! 
of all its terrors, and make men meet it with perfect indiffet 
©, yea, satisfaction, as a substantial fit of sea-sicknes 
Persons thoroughly in this state will receive any intimation 0 


dewn with perfect uncon 
* pin’s fee.’ Some Ath 


the probability of the shin’s going 
set their life at a 


comfortless way in which th 


cern—they do not 
when he found the 


longer wondered at their fearin 


nian said, 
Spartans lived, that he no 
death so little ; and it is only on this principle that I can accoun 
for the unnatural tranquillity with which men hear of th 
running foul of an iceberg, or any other agreeabl 
while half the peril when on land quietly enjoyu 


pertorb ¢ 


chance of 


casualty ; 
1d 





the cood thines of the work’, wou aivit 





shy 
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ita, fix siderably, and cause many retrospective glances towards their JEWISH LEGEND. ] man, all tending to prove how wide the distinction is between 
Way Or past state of existence, and great dubiosity touching their!| An emperor, who had little or no religion, called together || first-rate thought, and that merely animal use of the organs 
f Mor future prospects. the jews of his court, of whom there were many, and stated |! sense which prevents ungifted mortals from walking into 
ocean Land ho! we have just come in sight of the southern point || 15, determination that they should all come into the presence wells. The fish-market at Aberdeen is still where it used to 
.dsome of Ireland—a few more hours will bring us into the English |} of his people, and prove whether judaism or christianity were \ be near the Dee, and has a stream passing through it that falls 
channel, and the unbounded joy of all on board is the best}! the best religion: if the former were shown to be the best, | to that river. The fish-women expose their wares in large 
in fog commentary on the pleasures of the sea. Ah! land, land!|| the christians were to be slain; if the latter, the jews were to | kets. The doctor one day marched into the place, wher 
breeze, we all gaze upon the country of turf and potatoes as wistfully || he destroyed. No sooner did the jews hear this than they | ®€ as attracted by a curiously figured stone in a stack of 
1aN six as if it were one of the “islands of the blest ;” and the snuff- fasted, put on sackcloth, and entreated one of the chief rabbis | chime ys. He adv anced towards it till he was interrupted 
eclared ing of the cow in the long boat, as she scents the green herb- || ,,. prevail on the king to alter his intention. As, however, by one of the benches, from which, however, he tumbled a 
k in his age afar off, approximates towards the borders of the pathetic. lhe was inflexible, the rabbi, whose name was Eliezer, asked | basket into the stream, and the fish which it contained wert 
speak s 1 am circumspect in the choice of my company, and itis con-|/ if he would give him ten days time, and allow him to pay a | speedily borne towards their native element. The visage 0! 
to give sequently seldom that I have any thing tosay to the “ heavenly l visit to the court every day. To this the king acceded. joe lady was instantly in lightning and her voice in thunder 
nts are nine” or they to me; but on the present occasion I felt some- | Accordingly Eliezer came to see the emperor the next day : || but the object of her wrath ‘was deaf to the loudest sounds 
serve te thing unusual the matter with my brain, and as soon as the |! hut he looked very much dejected and grieved, which the and blind to the most alarming colours. She stamped, ges 
ammon evening shades fell, and I could see land no longer, it relieved king observing, inquired the cause. Tothis Eliezer answer- | "¢Ulated, and scolded ; brought a crowd that filled the place ; 
tedious itself by the following effervescence. led, “ Before 1 left, some strangers called, who insisted I should j but the philosopher turned not from his eager gaze, and his 
ickens, LINES ON COMING IN SIGHT OF LAND. jsettle some affairs for them which 1 know to be out of my |inward meditations on the stone. While the woman's breath 
ve seen eek teleheekt demain | power, and on my begging them not to trouble me, they de- held good she did not seem to heed his indifference, but when 
smen, | “Land, land ® aes: |parted.” “Should they return to molest you,” said the em- | that hegan to tail, and the violence of her acts moved not _ 
id that, and tage Tate ning eyes |peror, “let me know.” And Eliezer, having offered his thanks, muscle of the object, her rage felt no b runds ; she ecized him 
» of thi The ult and cheerless sea is past— jretired. ‘The following day Eliezer said to one of his servants, by the breast, and yelling im an effort of despair, “Speak tc 
> half a ge ety - | Take a cane in your hand and give me twenty stripes over || ™ °F Pil burst ! sank down in a state of complete exhaustion 
arg That Jools ben —aeent a face, neck, and shoulders.” At this the servant was, and before she had recovered the doctor's reverie was over 
sa fin aie oct fede. = rom = tight | astonished, and refused thus to punish so good a master; but | and he had taken his departure. English papy 
> water _ Along the sullen sea ; at length, as the command could not be evaded, he obeyed, and | 
you ar ae the blood trickled down the rabbi’s body, who immediately HERALDIC BEARINGS. 
} all tha he fresh green fields—the swelling hills- |had his wounds dressed, and in this woful plight returned! The other day a one-horse two-wheeled car undulated past 
at then ~cloaadaen: to the palace. As soon as he entered, the king inquired what | me, not so rapidly as to prevent me from observing on its door 
ee ne deaY j had betallen him? “The two brothers I have named before,” || a spirited painting of Apollo and pair pursuing a “ pathless 
admire Tao cosciel the merrg ais , said Eliezer, “returned, and wished me to arbitrate between | way” through sky and clouds. The emblem is very apt for 
the only Rings through the morning air ; them; I told them I would do so as far as lay in my power, || a coach pannel, more especially a one-horse car. The custom 
it. No eR en pe land asked them what they wished me to do. They inquired || of fancy painting on coaches, long out of fashion, seems likely 
tract o! His flocks upon the green hill’s side - | if 1 were not a judge of diamonds; I told them I was, One || to be revived ; and instead of the thrifty se//-colowred travel 
h range er pooh ee pride lof the brothers then said, ‘We have a kind father; he has|| ling carriage, more useful than pretty, we may expect to bi 
taneous ripping along the dewy green, | given me a most beautiful and valuable diamond, and mine is || regaled with the sight of flying Cupids, non-deserpt birds 
assing!y fs no unpleasant sight, ! ween \the best.' ‘No,’ rejoined the other, ‘the one that our father ||and nosegays gayer than even the incredible botanical dis 
effect, a ieee like thest has bestowed on me is superior to yours; and this, O rabbi, | coveries of De Vaillant himself. Without pretending to much 
is in the Oh for the wave of thy green trees jis the affair we want you to settle.’ On hearing this, I de-|/ taste, I would venture to recommend the superiority of a fancy 
ows, and Wcbementeumen et od | sired them to produce the diamonds, promising them to de-|| picture on a carriage, which, at all events, means something 
irself on Phe warbling of the bird, that weaves | cide fairly; but they replied that their father was living in a | over a silly coat of arms, which means nothing ; unless it be 
t or hear PA capt. tne enya shia | distant country, that the diamonds were in his possession, and |) that the antiquated dowager within the chanot wishes thu 
spot and Laden with fragrance and with song |that they were not to receive them until a certain time.) to prove to the world the antiquity of her family. 
olling in And glorious autumn’s golden fruits, | Astonished at their demanding my opinion under such cir-| J had a grandfather, the reflection of which, and the con 
hundred ae es shoots | cumstances, | remonstrated with them, when, to my great | templation of his coat of arms, a pelican feeding her young 
gends 0! a ee ie —_ Surprise, they violently assaulted me and gave me these) with her own blood, used to inspire my young mind with 
ttle and And kind eyes sparkling mid their tears, j wounds.” No sooner had the rabbi made this statement, | very lofty ideas—the holy land, crusading, sacrificing, &e 
sho have a ne nn og j than the emperor and his nobles appeared exceedingly ex- || &e.—until I discovered that a near relative claimed publi: 
the mur Thou salt and bitter sea, farewell! c H asperated ; and so enraged was the king that he was about | respect under the protection of a demi-lion rampant, and 
J making _— Se swear that the two brothers should die for their cruelty and | which he asserted to be the authentic family bearing. Thi 
‘lightful cians . folly ; but Eliezer prevented him. “ What!” exclaimed the | led me to consider the silly vanity of both, and IT now never 
xd to lov: DESU LTORY SELECTIONS. | emperor, “shall too such wretches live? He who acts thus || look at a coat of arms without a titter of contempt 
nber day se : 9 |is worthy of death !” “Stop, O king,” replied Eliezer; “thou | The “ port-cullis” reminds me always of a gridiron, thy 
r shelter AGES OF EUROPEAN KINGS. |—thou artthe man! Hast thou not issued a decree as to the | “ martlet” of an old hen whose legs were crushed by a whee! 
the thich Tue oldest sovereign is Charles X. late king of France, who || two religions God has given to the world? Hast thou not | barrow ; and I never see a “ chevron” without thinking of « 
pest—or is seventy-three years of age, tall in person, and very hale. || threatened death to those who do not decide between them ? | cow house unthatched in a squall. An “escuteheon of pri 
in stand The Pope, Pius VIII. is sixty-eight, and in tolerable vigour. And who can tell which is best until the end of time ?” Brit. Mag. || tence” reminds me of a bread and butter plate placed on the 
sesides, i Bernadotte, king of Sweden, is sixty-six, and has recently had | tops of the cups and saucers, in an overcharged tea-tray ; and 
le firesid: a severe illness, but is a strong and healthy man. The next is | AN ABSENT MAN. || three “ bezantes” (pardon my vulgar imagination) are, for al! 
f time ot William IV. of England, who is sixty-five, in good health, There are few that have paid any attention to the finance |! the world, like a pawnbroker’s sign. An “armed hand, pro 
) reason: and does not appear to be more than fifty. Felix, king vd of England, but must have heard of Dr. Robert Hamilton’s | per,’ conveys to me no other idea than a butcher's paw and 
}, (shoul Sardinia, is of the same age, and enjoys good health. Fre-|| Essay on the National Debt, which fell on the houses of par- |knife; and a “stag’s head, caboshed,” seems to indicate 9 
deric VI. of Denmark, is sixty-two years old, andisa very heal. | liament like a bombshell, or rather, which rose and illumi- | miserable state of the carving science. In the “wreath,” I 
scoloure® thy man, Frederic William II1., king of Prussia, in his sixtieth || nated their darkness like an orient sun. There are other|| discover the huge hank of party-coloured worsted, from which 
-asionall) year, possesses a good share of health, and bids fair to live toa|| writings of his, too, in which one knows not which most to|| my old grandmother used to knit my winter stockings; and 
ess, 1 ap good old age. The king of the Netherlands, William L., is|| admire, the profound and accurate science, the beautiful ar- all manner of “darts and arrow heads” are to me an eyesore 
y. Whe fifty-eight ; he has the appearance of a weather-beaten soldier, | rangement, or the clear expression ; and yet this most pro- |since the exciseman clapped his armorial bearing on a little 
o add en ashe is ; and, although subject to chronic complaints, is robust. | found and clear-headed philosophical thinker, and most amia- key of whiskey, which my Scotch friends had sent me under 
ther stor! Francis, emperor of Austria, is fifty-two, and healthy. Fran-| ble of men, became so completely absorbed in his own | the travelling cognomen of kipper salmon. If I regard any 
Shaks ‘is, king of Naples, is fifty-one, and gouty. Mahmoud IL, | reflections, as to lose the perception of external things, and || of the “ fantasies” of heraldry with complacency, itis the rac: 
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sultan of Turkey, is forty-six, and possessed of great vigour of |! almost that of his own identity and existence. In public the | of “ wyverns, griffins, and cockatrices,” and, as my old schoo! 


J 


body and mind. His countenance and his eye are particularly | 


}vvan was a shadow. He pulled off his hat to his own wife in 


master used to say, ‘ genus omne ;” they bring to my 


striking and impressive, and he is naturally a very superior | the streets, and apologized for not having the pleasure of her! mind the days of my ¢ hildhood, when my coppers and won 


man. Ferdinand VII., of Spain, is forty-five years old, and 
has long been a prey to diseases. He has the gout constantly, 
and is quite incapable of any active exertion ; he has, however, 
lately married his third queen. Louis, king of Bavaria, is in 
his forty-fifth year, and has lately recovered from a long illness ; 
lis merits as a sovereign and as a man of letters are acknow- 
ledged to be very high. Nicholas 1, emperor of Russia, is 
thirty-four, is tall and handsome in appearance, hardy and 
active, and accustomed to laborious exertions. The youngest 
and only female sovereign is Donna Maria da Gloria, the legi- 
mate queen of Portugal,’ who is in her thirteenth year. 
She promises to be beautifi!. but her health js delicate, and 
she is very tame Rendon 7 


acquaintance ; went to his classes in the college on the dark 
| mornings, with one of her white stockings on the one leg, 
and one of his own black ones on the other; often spent the 
whole time of the meeting in moving from the table the hats 
of the students, which they as constantly returned ; some 
times invited them to call on him, and then fined them for 
coming to insult him. He would run against a cow in the 
road, turn round, beg her pardon, ‘“‘ Madam,” and hope she 
was not hurt. At other times he would run against posts, 
and chide them for not getting out of his way; and yet his 
conversation, at the same time, if any body happened to bx 
with him, was perfect logic and perfect music. A volume 

f thi } 


might be fitied with anecdote amiable and excellent 


der were expended on gilded griffins, like man himself, mad 
lof clay, but with the slight difference of wooden legs and a 
tail, twisted like a snig round a pron 
iy that armorial bearings are always inappro 


g 
1 will not s 
priate and senseless: what could be more fitting to the cor 
| poration of Liverpool than their crest of an overgrown duck 
un emblem of their good cheer. Yet, who can refrain fron 
laughter, at the idea of an otherwise shrewd man giving hi 
jten guineas to the herald’s office for a search, to ascertain 
l whether his grandfather had painted on his coach door 


jmule’s head “coup/,” or a pig “satllant,” pierced with « 


javelin through the vitals! 
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of a coat of arms: Virtus sola nobilitas— Virescit rulnere | Scacazonne, returning one day trom Rome, tound himselt, lexhausted that he fainted away, and was finally replaced in 
when within a short distance of Vienne, without cash to pur- |the chamber which he had been so eager to quit. In a few 
jchase a dinner. But resolving not to go without one if he}|days he was no more. Turning to his friend Combe in his 
| could avoid it, he very quietly walked into the nearest inn, and, || latter moments, he observed, “ If I had strength enough io 
jappearing quite a stranger, he demanded a room. in which to}| hold a pen, I would write how easy and pleasant a thing it i 
dine alone. He next ordered whatever he considered most}|to die!’ He expired on the thirtieth of March, 1783. Hun- 
likely to prove agreeable to himself, without in the least spar- |ter sacrificed nothing to pomp; he was indifferent to common 
jing bis purse, as the good host believed, and ate and drank of| objects of vanity. When he invited his younger friends to his 
jthe best. When he had at length finished his wine and re-|'table, they were seldom regaled with more than two dishes 
|freshed himself with a short nap for his journey, he rang the} when alone, he rarely sat down to more than one. He would 
bell, and with a very unconcerned air, asked the waiter for isav, “A man who cannot dine on this, deserves to have no 
his bill. This being handed to him, “ Waiter,” he cried, “can}/dinner.” After the meal, his servant (who was also the atten 
you tell me any thing relating to the laws of this place ?”’}\dant on the anatomical theatre) used to hand round a singk 
| “Oh, yes, signor,” “I dare say, for a waiter is never at a loss, | glass of wine to each of his guests. ‘These trifles are mention- 





sirlus—Astra castra, numen lumen—and many others fa- 
miliar to every one, convey a beautiful sentiment. 

Heraldry was one of the play-things of the chivalric times, 
when the minds of all were too brutalized to be capable of dis- 
tinguishing between real glory and the mere name of It. We 
read in that veritable history, “La Mort d’Arthur,” that the 
renown of Sir Lancelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Lamdrake, and 
many other knights of the round table, was so great that the 
mere sight of their armorial bearings on their shields was 
sufficient to deter others from justing with them; and that | 
often, to enjoy the sport of tilting at all comers, they entered 
the lists with plain shields. A coat of arms was of some 
value then, but its worth is sadly degenerated in moderua times 


A dust-man no more respects the sixteen quartered pan- |For instance,” continued Scacazonne, “ what does a man|jed asa trait of the old manner of professional life, and as a 


neled chariot than he does “Old Company Cart, No. 50,” and | forteit for killing another?” “His life, signor, certainly.”|/ feature of the nan who devoted seventy thousand pounds to 
would as soon upset the one as the other, when on the wrong said the waiter. ‘ But if he only wounds another bodily net}/createa museum for the benefit of posterity. Ibid 
> would aid him || mortally, what then?” “Then,” returned the waiter, “as}| mccmmmenad 


it may happen, according to the nature of the provocation]! MISS BARTOLOZZI. 
jand injury.” ‘And lastly,” continued the guest, “if you}| This lady, who is well known in the theatrical world as an 
only deal a fellow a sound box on the ear, what do you pay || actress and singer, and sister to Madame Vestris, appeared the 
|for that?” “ For that,” echoed the waiter, “it is here about} Other day before the commissioners at the insolvent debtors 
ten livres, signor, no more.” “Then send your master here ;}/Court on her petition to be discharged. She was accompa 
be quick ; be gone.” Upon the good host’s appearance, his|/nied by her mother. At first she seemed much affected 
|wily guest conducted himself in such a manner, uttering|;/Wept and it was apprehended would go into hysterics ; but 
NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. ||such accusations against extortion, such threats, and such jthe indulgence of being seated having been granted, she re 
‘ || vile aspersions upon his house, that on Scacazonne purposely | covered her self-possession. It appeared that within the last 
few years she had contracted debts to the amount of nearly 
|two thousand pounds, principally for stage dresses. Within 
jone year her debt for shoes amounted to upwards of one hun- 
|dred pounds ; for millinery in two years there was an item in 
|her schedule of three hundred and forty pounds to one 
‘tradesman, to another four hundred pounds; and to a Mr. 
'Giornardo, within the last year, for various articles of cloth- 
ing, between eight and nine hundred pounds. The lady was 


side of the road ; and my lord’s “ supporters’ 
but little in an attempt to bully his butcher or his baker. Under 
these circumstances, I put it to the good sense of the carriage- 
keeping part of the community, the propriety of dispensing 
with their “arms,” and following the laudabie example stated 
in the commencement of this, and indulge their own taste and 
the public pleasure by fancy. painting their coaches. Courier 


” 


Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down, said, one day, to a lady | bringing their heads pretty close in contact, the landlord, un- 
of his acquaintance, who had been very negligent of the edu- | able longer to bear his taunts, lent him rather a severe cuff. 
cation of her son, ‘Madam, if you do not choose to fill your)) «1 ay, truly obliged to you,” cried the happy Scacazonne, 
boy’s head with something, believe me, the devil will.” taking him by the hand, “this is all 1 wanted of you; truly 

When Charles I. was pressed by the parliament to give way obliged to you, my good host, and will thank ual for the 
to a small catechism for children which they had composed, he || change ; your bill is eight livres, and the fine upon your 
said, “I assure you, gentlemen, I would license a doctrine at |] assault is ten; however, if you will pay the difference ms the 


iiamen a wr fi , ‘ would for children; and 1) . 
variance, sooner for men than I would to ‘ yan” || waiter, as I tind I shall reach the city very pleasantly before 


make it a great matter of conscience that children should not ‘Jevening, it will be quite right.” Liverpool Chronicle. |, 20t opposed; but the commissioners observing that she had ob 
be corrupted in their first principles H netensesion tained such large quantities of clothing, and did not appear 


It is related by Count Segur, as a characteristic trait of Na- to be in possession of a very extensive wardrobe, inquired 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


poleon, that he possessed the faculty of throwing aside the | FROM THE CHINESE in what manner she had disposed of the property? Mis: 
most important occupations whenever he pleased, either for) Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull; | Bartolozzi and Mr. Cooke, her counsel, endeavoured to make 
the sake of variety or rest; for in him the power of volition | Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; it appear, that although these articles of dress were made up 
surpassed that of imagination. In this sense he wasas much | Where church paths are with frequent teet outworn ; apparently in a very costly and expensive style, they wer 
° - - - - , ’ 

master of himseli as he was of others. _ court-yards weedy, oe — roonsace not fit to be worn a second night, and that, therefore, they 
‘ , here doctors toot it, and where farmers ride; . “ " 

Cardinal Mazarin was an extremely handsome man, and ’ . . ~_ . , catia : 
t eae idl sine tian Where age abounds, and youth is :ultiplied ; jcould be considered in no other light than worn-out apparel 
had a very fine face: this he was so anxious to preserve, that, Where these signs are, they clearly indicate The chief commissioner seemed, however, resolved to disco 
not many days before he died, he gave audience to the foreign A happy people, and well-governed state |ver where the dresses were deposited, and at length was in 





ministers with his tace painted, |formed that they were at the residence of a Mr. Howard, a so 
Prince Eugene, being always very busy, held the passion LORD CASTLEREAGH AND MRS. DAMER. licitor. ‘The chief commissioner said that it was evidently 





of love very cheap, as a mere amusement, that served only to)! Mrs. Daimer’s prejudice against her cousin, the late Lord|'a speculation to retain this property for the benefit of the 
enlarge the power of women, ind to abridge that of men. Castlereagh, was softened into something like regard by the | insolvent. She was acting very incorrectly in concealing 


‘To the honour of the humanity of Marshal Saxe the fol- | ¢ojjowing characteristic circumstance :—His lordship had pro-} any of that property, and should it be discovered, the conse 


lowing story is told by his physician, The might before the | nised to make Sir Alexander Johnson chief justice and presi- | quences would be very serious to her. The case was then 
battle of Rancour, M. de Senac observed his illustrious patient | agent of ¢ eylon, on which Mrs. Damer sarcastically remark- |jadjourned for a short time, and the property in question ha 


! . 
very thoughtful, aud asked him the reason of it, when he re-|| eg) “The fellow will cheat you; he isa tory.” Soon after- || ving been produced, Miss Bartolozzi again made her appear 








plied, in a passage from the Andromaque of Racine wards Lord Castlereagh sent express to Sir Alexander—had || ance, and, without any farther comment being made on the 
* "Think nk, my friend, what horrid woe | bis commission drawn out—saw the great seal affixed—shock | case, she was discharged Chat of the 
> a oe ‘him by the hand, and wished him joy. This was late at || 
The last morn they shall ever sec Inight. On the following morning he fought the duel with |} GOOCH'S OPINION OF DR. CHALMERS. 
a = pia vot Hea 1d Canning. Sir Alexander waited on him, when Lord Castle l On Sunday | went to hear him preach at the Scotch chure! 
What horrid spectacies attord }reagh said, with a smnile, “ You are come to congratulate me | In Hatton-garden, and at the peril of my ribs succeeded tr 


Scorched by the Mames erced by the sword a . 
et F ’ “ Yes.” said Sir Alexander, “and to sav that! getting in: and in the evening heard him again, at the Wes 


; on my escape.’ 
‘ » Ror nperor, for talent ; i yg has : | 
Adrian, the Rowan emperor, tor talent and learning has Icannot help marvelling at your fortitude last night: who | leyan chapel, where he preached to a congregation of four 
It was a striking sight, every pew full, the stand 


been universally allowed to have had but tew equals at any but yourself could have transacted business?’ “O, I had a} thousand. 

period. His memory Was so retentive that he could repeat “had I fallen before the great | Ing places crowded up to the very doors. It is difficult t 
compare strong impressions which we have received at difler 
ent periods of our life, but I think I may say that I neve 


reason tor it,” said his lordship ; 

a whole book atter having once perused it. He excelled in ‘ 

seal was set to your commission, you would have lost the ap- | 

every branch of learmig, and was, without doubt, the best . | 

’ hil , ul pointinent, and my cousin would have said of me, “ The fei-| 

Fi el, gramimarian Miosophlier, atid mathematician of ” | 

a pues, gra ; ’ : ati. mses j “low, sir, was a cheat—he was a tory.” When Mrs. Damer 
s tir > we or he twe - nt Si ary, J ” 

istime. He was born the ¢ enty-fourts ad amuary, tne heard this, the tears started in hereyes. “Go,” she said, “to! ever, depends on his manner—an earnestness of heart, a 

tiery vehemence, which occasionally would be rant, but the 


heard so powerful a preacher ; a good deal of his power, how 


seventy-sixth year of the cliristian era; began to reign in | 
: “gh. my cousin, and say | have wronged him; that | love his man-} 

the year 117, and finished it in the year 138; and on the ap-) ).* : | 
} hie & alles hd ; liness and his regard tor honour, and that I wish to renew 

ch of his deat! >the tol g verses addressed to ; =) 
proach of his uvath wrote the owing verees auurcesed t | thought and expression. He has a curious but very useful 
custom ; at the end of a passage, ornaimented in the highest 


vehemence of the manner never rises above the energy of the 
a our intercourse of friendship.” Family Library 
his soul, ‘Tius translated by Prior I ‘ 


Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing ] DR. HUNTER. possible degree and perfectly on fire with energy, he makes é 








s ‘ » la , oget he , | 
andae uaeu cea ‘th “rt sabiieg wing About ten years before tus end, tis health was so much im-| dead pause, and then states the pith of the passage with the 
‘Sebo ty Bet thou know’ mot wh ' paired that, fearmg he might soon become untit for the pro-| calmness and familiarity of conversation: thus sending his 
ae er ad = ama feuly fession which he loved, he proposed to recruit himself by a||hearers away, not only with warm teelings, but with cleat 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy residence in Scotland, and was on the eve of purchasing ay conceptions Family Li 


Thou diread’st and tn t thou know’st not what 
ou Ure ” side considerable estate, when the project was frustrated by a de- | 


Sir John Tabor went to Versailles to try the effects of the fect in the title-deeds. This tritle banished his rural plans, | 


bark upon Louis the fourieenth’s only son, the dauphin, who! and he remained in London, continu lly declining in health, | 
but pursuing distinction with the same ardour with which! to paint the figures—artists say portraits—ot his horses at 
He rose trom a bed of | Petworth, and condescended to sit with his humble namesake 


SOMERSET AND SEYMOUR, 


The proud duke of Somerset tad empioved James Seymou 


had been long ill of an intermittent fever. The phy siclans | 
who were about the prince did not choose to permit him to|/he had courted it in his early days 

| sickness to deliver an introductory lecture on the operation of};at table. One day at dinner his groce tilled his glass, and say 
‘Cousin >eymour, your health,” drank 


prescribe to their royal patient tll they had asked him some 


medical questions. Amongst others, they desired him to de-) surgery, in opposition to the earnest remonstrances of his|jing with a sneer, 
“ My lord,” said the artist, “I beheve I Aare the honoul 


" The proud peer rose trom 


fine what an intermitting tever was: he replied, “Gentlemen, | friends. The lecture was accordingly delivered, but it was]! off. 
it Is a Cisease Which I can cure, and which you can not his last; towards the conclusion his strength was so muchlof being related to your grace 
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, os ; | 
table, and ordered his steward to dismiss the presumptuous | Mnsreav pexcuant.—Even literary men have been |) THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
painter, and employ an humbler brother of the brush. This/|| ‘‘bitten”” by this mania; or, why do they call a monthly) —— ; ae aiaamemanee 
was accordingly done ; but when the new painter saw the | misce! on a magazine, and a critique a review? \ Letters from Europe.—Our readers no doubt remember 
spirited wae of his predecessor he shook his head, and re- is A yout — a dancer with rapture, and bawled out! that William Cox, recently embarked for England, for the 
2. ‘ = 
tiring, nid, No man in England can compete with — _ — - = the stage = turning a graceful \| purpose of establishing with us a foreign correspondence. ‘The 
Seymour.” The duke now condescended to recall his dis- |) ptroue nail you thin that one Zvod turn deserves @m- |i letter which we this day publish was received by the packet 
carded cousin. “ My lord,” answered Seymour, “1 can now || other,” said a person who sat in the same box with him. || ship Caledonia, with a request from the writer to retain it 
- ” ‘nee - —_—Whvy i ¥ . . af 
prove to the world that I am of vour blood—J wont come. hese iy, ct Why isa mad servant, when a yoconnaion until the series could be regularly commenced in London 
™ | passes nigh ~“s ope house, aa — on pny ne the | But knowing the anxiety of the public to hear from him, we 
ANECDOTE OF NELSON. commencement of a heavy gale? A. Because she always'| have ventured to disregard his wishes, espec ; 
bad | sTe 8 Wishes, especially as we hope 
While Gooch was with Mr. Barrett, the attack upon Copen- | runs out fo sea (see.) Why isa beautiful and fascinating | py a short time will p ach before we — expect his ws A 
hagen took place, and on the a eaten ye — oe aeons a concert A. Because, a la beau monde, she is 7 munications by almost every opportunity, embracing subject 
wounded were placed in the naval hospital at Yarnouth. uling creature. of the highest interest to the general reader. In reply to the 
Being acquainted with some of the young surgeons, Gooch, || !sToRIcAL pousTs.—An auctioneer, at a late sale of anti | numerous inquiries aa him, ran we aa te well 
though then but a boy, was not unfrequently at the hospital james, put up a helmet with the following candid observa-_ tuo this essasion to cae that he exciced in Liverpool in good 
‘] was,” he savs in a letter written long afterwards, “ at the | U8 >— This, ladies and gentlemen, isa helmet of Romulus, | jai), after a passage of twenty-five days 
naval hospital at Yarmouth, on the morning when Nelson, ithe Roman founder; but whether he was a brass or iron ~- . 
battle of Copen n, (having sent the wounded be- || under 1 cannot tell.” ie 
after the . poningen, ( e = : R 3 —B age which took place ™ tile of foreign papers, transmitted to us by a correspondent, 
fore him) arrived at the roads and landed on the jetty. The || “®¢AT!oNsHir.—By a marriage which took place a few) PO i I 
lace soon surrounded him, and the military were drawn || “#Y8 £9 the lady becomes mother to her brother, sister to her | amang She Ginny netives ofthis pertedical, we were glensed to 
’ - i] « » » folk nor » “Chronicle’’ _ «oe 
up in the market-place ready to receive him; but making his | °°" grand-mother to her nephew, aunt to her grandson, sis- | bserve the following in the “Chronicle” and the “ Free 
way through the dust, and the crowd, and the clamour, he e oe daughter, and mother to her sister. 
went straight to the hospital. I went round the wards with || ts* Patox.—The proprietors of the London theatres have | ved on both sides of the Atlantic: and 
him, and was much interested in observing his demeanor to || °°@™ © the conclusion of excluding Miss Paton from their | CC'V®E OF SOFA sides of Che " antic; and if our journal is at 
the sailors. He stopped at every bed, and to every man he || @Stublishments. What will they do with Madame Vestris ! — inany degree worthy the support it enjoys, we as 
» . 

: ° aioe ® —_ || Aw attas.—An old offender was lately placed betore a} 
had something kind and chee ring to say; at length he stopped || : l@ienda then to any merit of car own, Mowover Gettenel 
opposite a bed on which a sailor was lying, w 
right arm close to the shoulder joint, and the following short | ‘#lormed his lordstup that he had in his custody John Sim- 
dialogue passed between them: Nelson, ‘ Well, Jack, what’s i mons, alias Jones, alias Smith. “ Very we'll,” said the magis- 
the matter with you? Sailor, ‘Lost my right arm, your | tale, “1 will try the fco women first—sv bring in Alice Jones.” 
honour.’ Nelson paused, looked down at his own empty sleeve, | Goop wnature.—Louis the fourteenth, in a gay party at 
then at the sailor, and said, playfully, ‘Weil, Jack, then you! ¥¢tailles, thought he perceived an opportunity of relating a 
and I are spoiled for fishermen—cheer up, my brave fellow | '#Cettous story, He commenced, but ende d the tale abruptly | Lit 
And he passed briskly on to the next bed; but these few jj and insipidly. One of the company soon afterwards leaving | liberal praise bestowed by distinguished foreigner, who have 
words had a magical effect upon the poor fellow, for I saw the room, the king said, “I am sure you must all have ob-| ' . 
his eyes sparkle with delight as Nelson turned away and pur- 1 served how very uninteresting my anecdote was. I did not | “" to reciprocate the good feeling which, we trust, will ever 
sued his course through the wards.” || recollect till I began, that the turn of the narrative reflected | 

| very severely on the immediate ancestor of the prince ot Ar 











"y*. , ; ; 
T'rans-atlantic editorial liberality.—In looking over a late 


} Press” of Glasgow. We take this opportunity to acknow 
| ledge the numerous favours of this nature which we have re 


cnbe it more to this generous assistance of our editoria! 


ho had lost bis || 6@7ed justice of the peace in the country. The constable 


we are by the articles which we have selected, it is not our 
vanity alone which prompts their publication; but we have 
lately been sadly abused by some of our contemporaries, to 
whom we have never before alluded, and it is curious to ob 
jserve the difference between the petty slanders of some of 
jour own countrymen who deem themselves rivala, and the 


10 interest either in our failure or success. It is also oux 


exist between the two countries 
From the “ Glasgow Chronicle 
| mag yho has just quitted us; and on this, as on every || — Saw soem ee 
TRIBUTES PAID TO THE DEY OF ALGIERS. AGAR, WES Sas JOS Genes Us; one « m 86 Of CVCEY!) = gince we formerly mentioned thie splendid journal, we have 
r : - | other occasion, I think it far better to spoil a good story than) perused the greater part ot the nuunbers which form the sevent 
Naples and Sicily paid an annual tribute of twenty-four | Baume eats men jj Volume. In point of elegant typography it surpasses every journs 
thousand Spanish dollars. Tuscany, by treaty of 1823, was|! ? : , jj ta this country ; and many of its poetical and literary articles equa 
: _ 7 . || THE AFTER MATH, OR SECOND crop.—The following sin-|) the best of the periodical press of the old world. Every volume cou 
exempt from tribute, but made consular presents of twenty-five | iow aes Pree tains four admirable engravings, and the music of forty-five pop 
: ee ES, . | gular circumstance has lately been related :—About a year) | , 
thousand Spanish dollars. Sardinia is indebted tothe media- | ee ' : ar songs. lis cost per annum is only sixteen shillings and eigi 
, ago the hair of a person named George Wright, sixty-three | pence! We do uot wonder that it has @ large number of subseribers 
tion of England for her freedom from tribute, but she has lin America; and have no doubt that did the price admit of the usua 
id considerable sums at eve chan e of consuls. Portugal! 2 allowance ty booksellers, it would also have a wide circulation ti 
pe ar ry ‘ ee “ie? ortuga’ || dark brown, turned completely white ; in the course of two) Britain, The suocess of such « journal reflects great credit on th: 
concluded a treaty similar to thatof Naples. Spain was sub-|, . . alta ate ; editor, and is the best refutation of the charge, that the American 
ject to no tribute, but made presents at every change of con- months afterwards it came entirely off, and in about two | take no interest in any thing bul trade and polities 
: !| months more he had a fresh crop of dark brown hair, which | 


suls. Austria, through the mediation of the Porte, was exempt | 
jhe now wears. 


years of age, who resides at Beeston, and which was then 


From the “ Glasgow Free Press f @th J 


from tribute and presents. England made a present at every|| i} : ad 
4 “e P Y |! Toreration.—“ To what purposes have | a conscience of) _ Tas BEW-VOSE renee. 
1} Until a file of this work was the other day put into onr hands by « 


change of consuls. The United States adopted the same) ; , 
ne y my own,” said John Gerson, chancellor of Paris, “if I must citizen of New-Vork, we entertained no idea of the elegance an 


arrangement as England. Hanover and Breme er the || ; 

‘ te under ._ | live and die according to the conscience of another man?” = || beauty to which the arts both of engraving and typography had at 
protection of England, obtained the same condition, but their | , tained among our republican brethren on the other side of the At 
consuls paid large sums on arriving at Algiers. Sweden and | MARCH OF INTELLECT.—A person reading the term jews | lantic. The “New-York Mirror’ ts a weekly publication, wholly 


: 4 - | . TS acai ‘ devoted to literature, and containing in every number, besides many 
Denmark paid annually a tribute of warlike ammunition and |, 7'¢sPr#, understood it to mean jews desperate, and asked | oy ecient original contributions, beth in prose and Verse, & variets 


naval stores to the value of about four thousand piasters. | another what sort of jews were meant. jj of selections of the same sort, « ulled with great taste, and arranged 
~ : | 2 " ; |} with great neatness and effect. The reading ts Uvus so various as t+ 
Besides this, these states gave, on the renewal of the treaties || Pxitistines.—This people, celebrated for their wars with || pe adapted to almost every taste; while, as an additional recon 
every ten years, presents to the amount of ten thousand dol- |) the Israelites, dwelt on a small sirip of sea-coast south of the | epee _ wee <camen als Hy => pamee ces 
: = . rouge > a || ta To e est popular songs o w day, 1 the music, 
lars; and their consuls, on entering on their functions, made || Vyrians. They were originally, it is thought, a colony from || printed in the first style of the art. Nor is this all: as frontispiece 
presents to the dey. French paper. | Egypt. They possessed five cities under the government of | nuleiat partons o — vert, a ave alse published along wah | 
- i.e - sOLne 3 ab exes on ng geo o wet ce rated ubly 
| five princes, and contederated together for mutual detence. || puitdings in the city of New. York—all of them displaying greet ekill, 
HT ope. : 7 > . ii chasteness, and delicacy In the portion of the work before us ¢ 
|Trade and piracy were their chief means of subsistence. '| ; k 

i} . : contained a pretty large variety of those engravings; and while they 
a ee i Their long and obstinate resistance against the arms of the || impress us witha very high idca of American architecture, they at thr 

—— a " ——e — Eo . . aie mene aN || same time, in point of general execution and finish equal any speci 

Tue norse.—Who, that has closely uoticed the actions of | Israelites testifies = ew and a o ae ndence. A) mens of engraving we have seen in this country. It is no wonder 
f * , : . g , . sea-faring people, the chief object of their worship was a sea- | (hat « periodical of se varied and attractive a sort should command 

horses upon occasions of state and show, will deny their being { D: z y P F t the immense circulation which we understand tt enjoys wong our 
endowed with more than the ordinary brute intelligence ? Ob- | god, Dagon. . jtransatiantic brethren, as well as in Canada and the West Indies 
7 : : ° | : oF wition.—A fellow who was ul || Why is not a work of the same kind started in Great Britain? We 
serve the animal in hisstable, or when led to water, and the same || EFrect oF ADMO ; . 10 Was brought up|| Wh - 


surely are not so foolishly proud as to refuse to cx p a good idea, from 
*reature when adorned and harnessed, passing through crowds \ " 











VARIETIES. 





before the magistrates at Birmingham, on a charge ot telony, i} whatever source itmay be drawn; and it i# not less from a wish to 
: “te Salar |, was dismissed with a serious admonition. He appeared much || have the excellent idea of the “ New-York Mirror” acted on in this 
of spectators. Is there no consciousness of admiration in the || Sash hthteen aiid rn da silk pocket.|| um": (220 8 desire to do justice to the teste end talent of & great, 
; . . {| ‘ had ie ie Tool a deep sigh, andas 0c “ll he ae a free neonle. that » ahaa e diac) . oda . 
sidelong glance of the eye, the constant and sudden shifting || * ees, SRS | p sigh, SUK | e because a free pe ple, that we thus have d arged the duty of draw 
S | handkerchief, the property of a gentleman on the bench, which ||P attention to the subject 


of position, the superfluous trampling? And so of the race- || , : 
; ' td |he had contrived to filch trom the table during the impressive || Family Library, No. VIL-- Williams's Life of Alerand 


horse; see him when clothed, and being led about the course ; I . - 
his neck forming a horizontal line with his body ; his eye | harangue which was so considerately addressed to hun. } the Great.—The manner in which the Harpers have publish 
serene and passive, and “‘in his ‘ pace’ as meek as is a maid;” I Movesty.—F rom the time of the flood to the present pe- | ed thie wusk, rage ad is characte siand by their usual neat 
then notice him when his rider has mounted, and his housing || riod, not one man ever derived any benefit from modesty, and | Ness, will enable every one to possess a copy. It is admirably 
is thrown off, and every limb and feature is instinct with fire not one woman eny harm from it. | adapted to the use of schools, although it may with equal 
and intelligence. The horse is a noble creature, and, like all | Gams.inc.—A new species of gambling has lately been || satistaction occupy the attention of we public in general, A 
generous spirits, is just so far appreciated as to be taken ad. | introduced among the lower orders, called “puff-and-dart.”’| neatly executed map affords the student an opportunity of 
vantage of, and then left for the dogs. iit consists in blowing a sort of dart through a narrow tube at|) uniting geography with history, which, in many cuses, Is ne 
Swirryees oF pinps.—A German paper, speaking of the | a target, on which certain numbers are aflixed, any of which |) elected. - bse re A perceive the superior advantages of 
swiftness of various birds, says, ‘‘ A vulture can fly at the rate| if the puffer happens to hit, he wins. - Fa Sees Serer 
of one hundred and fifty miles an hour.” Observations made O.pv maips.—There are now residing in one house at Bath,|| Cabinet History of the British Isles.—We have perused 
on the coast of Labrador convinced Major Cartwright that |'a whole family of old maids, consisting of four sisters—the j this excellent work with much satisfaction. The name of Sir 
wild geese could travel at the rate of ninety miles an hour. | youngest about sixty and the eldest about seventy. When they } J. Mackintosh will be sufficient to insure it a place in every 
The common crow can fly twenty-five miles, and swallows,| are seated together at work, their neat, clean, and matronly | library The public could not have been presented witha 
3 ‘ appearance excites much attention preduction w hich promises to be more rsefir! 





\ccerding te Spallangain, ninety-two miles an hour 
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SWIFT AS THE LIGHTNING’S GLANCE. 


Sung by Mr. Richings, as Oberon, in 


b- ALLEGRO MANESTOSO. 
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the Grand Romantic and Fairy Opera of Oberon, at the Park Theatre, New-York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 
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